THE   RIGHT   TO   HERESY

shackles on their freedom, and one whose more and more
outrageously coercive measures would, in the end,
alienate even the most loyal of his adherents.

Within a few months dissatisfaction with Calvin was
again rife; for his boasted "discipline" had seemed far
more seductive as a wish-dream than in reality. The
glamour and romance had faded, and those who yester-
day were rejoicing now began to murmur. Still, a pal-
pable and easily understood reason is needed to shake
the prestige of a dictator; nor was Calvin slow to provide
one. The Genevese first began to doubt the infallibility
of the Consistory during an epidemic of plague, which
devastated the city from 1542 to 1545. The very
preachers who had, in loud proclamation, insisted that,
under pain of punishment, every sick person must within
three days summon a divine to his bedside, now, when
one of their number had been attacked by the infection,
allowed the sick in the lazaretto to perish without
spiritual consolation. Vainly did the municipal author-
ities try to discover at least one member of the Consistory
who would be willing "to visit and to console the
unfortunate patients in the pest-hospital." No one
volunteered except Castellio, rector of the school, who
was not commissioned because he was not a member of
the Consistory. Even Calvin got his colleagues to declare
him "indispensable," openly insisting "it would not do to
weaken the whole Church in order to help a part of it."
The other preachers, who had not so important a mission
as Calvin's, were equally careful to keep out of danger.
Vain were the appeals of the Council to these timid shep-
herds. A critic said frankly of the preachers: "They
would rather be hanged than go to the lazaretto." On
June 5, 1543, all the preachers of the Reformed religion
in Geneva, headed by Calvin, appeared at a meeting of
the Council to make the shameful admission that not one
of them was bold enough to enter the pest-hospital, al-
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